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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Sin,—Contemplating the usefulness of your 
paper, and reflecting that one great object of it 
is to dissipate all erroneous theories which may 
be prevalent among the agricultural part of the 
community, | determined to prepare the follow- 
ing remarks for consideration. Anticipating the 
planting ofa nursery, it remained to me doubt- 
ful which was the most expedient method ; for 
not long since I read in print, that a nursery 
should not be planted in good and rich land, be- 
cause when transplanted the trees should be 
conveyed to a superior soil to that from which 
they were taken ; and then they would fulfil the 
expectations of the industrious farmer. But I 
observed in your paper (vol. iii. p. 41) the opin- 
ion of Mr Miller, the father of horticulture in 
Great Britain, ** that young trees should be raised 
on good land; and that it was necessary they 
should carry a stock of health and strength, to 
enable them to live on poor land ;” which of the 
above recommendations will stand best in prac- 
tical demonstration, is the inquiry of the sub- 
scriber. . 

If the analogy is invariable between the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation, I should suppose 
that the most credible testimony appears ia fav- 
our of the former instead of the latter,—that 
young trees should be fed with an increased 
proportion of food, instead of diminishing as they 
increased in age. For illustration, suppose there 
was a large army, consisting of young men, all 
ina healthy and thriving condition, and fed daily 
with what nature actually needed for a time ; 
now diminish their food in time of necessity,— 
would these soldiers [the roots] supply the offi- 
cers [the trees] with what the country [the hus- 
bandman] expected. But it is further observed 
that a plant raised on poor land has not a “ due 
proportion of roots.” ‘ Transplanting it into a 
similar land is not likely to increase it.” ‘ This 
I apprehend, no one will attempt to refute.— 
Whereas the same plant, if raised-in strong land, 
would have twice as much root; and when 
transplanted, these roots will be able to find 
nourishment even from poor land, because they 
have more mouths to collect it.”” But, suppose, 
for instance, that a man with anumber of mouths, 
who could use them all with the utmost dexteri- 
ty, should sit down with a common gentleman to 
a table, where there was nothing to supply the 
cravings of nature, I cannot conceive, Mr Editor, 
what superior advantage the extra-mouthed-man 
would possess over the other. Therefore, | 
doubt not but your goodness, or that of some of 
your correspondents, will undertake to eradicate 
all erroneous theoretical or hypothetical disquis- 
ition, and draw the line where it would be most 
useful and benefidial to the farmer, and decide 
whether young trees when transplanted, should 
be put into a poorer soil, aricher, or a soil like 
that from which they were removed. As there 
is but one end to a rope, (although Patrick -.aid 
it had three) so there is but one right way for 


planting and transplanting young trees. ‘The 


, 









truth yet remains doubtful, and the error is not 
yet banished from among our New England 
farmers. Surely at a time when our public pa- 
pers are in dispute on such a topic, agriculture 
must be in its infancy, although it was estab- 
lished a very short time after our first parents 
ate of the forbidden fruit of the garden. 

As the raising, cultivating, and managing of 
fruit trees, is of great importance to every 
farmer, the dividing line between truth and error 
ought to be drawn, that Farmers may proceed 
in the path of correctness ; and with industry 
and application, seek the one thing needful for 
improvemeut in agriculture, and by seeking we 
are assured that we shall find. 

I am, Sir, yours with the greatest 
sincerity and respect, 
Attleboro’, Oct. 4, 1824. J. W. CAPRON. 


[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. } 


A great disagreement of opinion has been manifested 
relative to the proper soil for a nursery of fruit trees. 
But most modern writers adopt the sentiments of Mr 
Miller, mentioned above. Dr Thacher says, “ there is 
a close analogy between vegetable and animal life ;— 
and it is a dictate of nature, that both require a full 
supply of nourishment from their earliest existence. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the tender roots of 
young seedlings are capable of drawing sufficient nour- 
ishment from a rank, barren, and uncultivated soil, and 
those that are barely supported or nearly starved at 
first, will never afterwards become vigourous, stately 
and handsome,though surrounded by the richest mould. 
Repeated experiments have proved that a strong and 
vigorous plant that has grown up quickly, and arrived 
at considerable magnitude in a short time, never fails 
to grow.better after transplanting, than another of the 
same size that is older and stiuted in its growth. When 
the soil is poor and lean, trees in every stage of growth 
are observed to be languid, weak, and stinted ; while 
those reared in a good mellow soil always assume a free 
growth, and advance with strength and vigour. It is 
evident, therefore, that the ground to be occupied by a 
fruit nursery, requires to be made rich and fertile. The 
soil should also be deep, well pulverized, and cleared 
of all roots and weeds.” — Thacher’s Orchardist, p. 30. 

Mr Coxe, likewise, gives directions to sow the seeds 
** in autumn, on rich ground.”—On the other hand, the 
Farmer’s Assistant says, ** it would seem to be the bet- 
ter plan to make the nursery on such ground as is but 
illy tuited to the growth of the trees to be raised ; for 
by afterwards placing them in a soil that is natural to 
them, they will grow more thrifty than trees raised ina 
nursery where the soil is suited to their growth.”°—Dr. 
Deane, likewise, says, ‘in a nursery for fruit trees, the 
land should not be quite sorich as that into which they 
are to be transplanted; because it will be better for 
them to have their nourishment increased than dimin- 
ished, as they increase in age.”-—-The Farmer’s Guide 
says, ** We agree with a late writer in opinion, that the 
soil ought to be naturally good, for at least one fuil 
spade deep, or if more the better; that a loamy soil, of 
a moderately light temperature is best, and that it can- 
not naturally be too good. It is very wrong to enrich 
nurseries with dung, particularly until it is very old, 


— 

cessary that the soil should be exceedingly rich, noi 
over carefully manured. A medium between the two 
extremes is best ; such as ahy good substantial garden 
ground. or good mellow pasture land. The situation 
most favourable is a piece of level ground, neither wet 
nor dry, free from stones, in an open situation, where 
fruit trees have not lately grown, nor indeed any other 
deep-rooted plants.”—On the whole, we are of opinion 
that in this as in many other cases in which disputes ex ~ 
ist, the truth lies between the two contending parties, 
and that neither is wholly right nor yet altogether 

wrong. Young fruit trees, as well as young animals, 
should neither be stuffed nor starved, but fed with food 

convenient for them. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMEB. 


Westford, (N. Y.) Sept. 28, 1824. 
Sin,—Having observed in your paper of the 
18th inst. the use of a rope recommended in 
removing hard substances, such as turnips, po- 
tatoes, &c. that have been swallowed by cattle, 
permit me to call the attention of your readers 
to a more easy, safe and simple, and I add with 
confidence a more effectual method of relieving 
a distressed animal. It is merely fo pour down 
the throat one quart of very strong soap suds. 
| have seen it tried in numerous instances, and 
invariably with the best effect. It affords instan- 

taneous relief. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servy’t, 

E. WILLIAMS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


On the construction of Barns, Stables, &c. 


Dear Sir,—If you think the following worthy 
a place in your paper, you may insert it. 


In passing through the country a few weeks 
since, | came across a barn differently construct- 
ed from any in this vicinity ; and I think for 
neatness and convenience of construction it was 
superior to any | have everseen. The barn 
was of ordinary size, and the main part of it was 
built in the usual shape, but a good deal neater 
and tighter. The bays were upon each side of 
the floor, and the bottoms of them were sunk 
eight feet below it. This gave room for a large 
quantity of hay below the floor. The large 
doors were towards the South, to admit the sun 
when necessary, with asmall door in one of the 
large ones to enter at when the weather was 
windy, and made it dangerous to open the large 
doors. Barns ought always to have a small door 
to use in the winter when you must often be in 
and out. ‘There were twelve squares of glass 
arranged over the door to admit the light when 
the large doors were shut ; besides a small win- 
dow in each of the gable ends, very near the 
ridge, for the same purpose. Under the floor 
was a convenient cellar, in which were kept 
potatoes and all kinds of green vegetables for 
green fodder in the winter. Thecellar was 2 
very warm one, and well lighted with (wo win- 
dows. This cellar'struck me as being the most 
useful apartment in the whole establishment, 





and almost turned into earth. It is not absolutely nc- 


ft 


and I wonder that all farmers do not have oné. 
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There you may keep as many turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes, &c. as you please, and they are always 
handy to fodder out in the stable to your cattle ; 
and the cattle need scarcely go out of the stable 
in a month. 


The yard was well watered by an aqueduct, 


and & trough on the south side of the barn was | 


kept always full. Upon the north, or back side 


of the barn, were the stables; they were built, 


in one building, and joined to the main part, of The improvement of Horticulture forms a 
{ 


pad ost important part of the duties of every Ag- | 
A door led from the barn into it, | ™ P P y Ag 


about 25 feet in width, 30 feet long, and 12 or 
14 feet high. 
besides another door from without upon the east 
side, where the cattle were admitted from the 
yard. A floor was laid over head, at the distance 
of seven feet from the lower one. The stalls 
were arranged upon each side of the building, 
so that the cattle stood with their heads towards 
the outside of the building, leaving a space in 
the middle to pass. In foddering, the hay was 
pitched from the bay in the barn through a win- 
dow over the stables, and then put down into 
racks; very little hay could be wasted in this 
way, and the boys could be trusted with the 
foddering. The manure made in the stable was 
put down through the floor into another cellar 
large enough to admit of a cart and team to take 
it away. 


Turn the water from the road upon your low 
lands, and it will help them amazingly ; and do 
it now before the ground freezes. Prepare for 
winter, for it is close by. In haste, 

THE FARMER’S FRIEND, 





Fruits for the Brighton Cattle Show. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


' 


ricultural Society, and especially of the metro- 
politan one—of that, which holds its meetings 
near the Capital. It is a well known fact, that 
two thirds of the labour of our farmers is devot- 
ed, and perhaps a still larger proportion of the 
profits in this vicinity, is derived from raising 
vegetables and fruits for Boston market. It is 
an employment highly honourable and deserving 
lof encouragement. No means have yet been 


'devised more effectual for this end, than public 
|notice of successful exertions. The farmers and 
cultivators of this vicinity are therefore res- 
| pectfully invited to send to the Brighton Cattle 
| Show any specimens they may have raised of 
/an extraordinary size or value, and especially to 


|send to our feast any fine fruits which they may 





| deem either new, or excellent in their qualities. | 


important to the interests of agriculture, as the 
production of them. 

The Worcester farmers have undertaken, and 
with great success, to meet us even at Brighton 
on this ground. Now there is no reason, why 
our farmers should not manage their cattle as 
well, though they have not the pastures, and 
cannot find it for their interest to raise them. 

In the Ploughing Matches the Norfolk farm- 
ers have generally been the conquerors ; bot of 
‘late years, they have not been as successiul, in 
carrying the premiums for working cattle. 

The Worcester farmers, justly proud of their 
stock, have been in the practice of sending to 
their Cattle Show 50 or 60 yoke of fine cattle, 
all collected in a single team, which has an im- 
posing and very agreeable effect. 

Nothing of this sort has taken place at Bright- 
on. Our farmers are too busy, or possibly too 
indifferent to the reputation of Norfolk and Mid- 
\dlesex, to pay this homage to the “ Farmer’s 
| Festiva.” 

Yet we cannot doubt that if they were con- 
i vinced that such a display would promote the 
“objects of this Show, that-they would cheerfully 
‘give one day’s work of their teams, for this pur- 
pose. 
| It is believed that we could collect, at far less 








Such is the consiruction and the situation of| {t will be the duty of the Trustees to give due trouble and expense than is incurred by the 


this barn, and | think it is the most convenient 
of any that l ever saw. 
not large, the cellar, which extended the whole 
dimensions of it, gave large receptacles of hay, 
and the apartments under the floor and stable 
gave spacious vaults for the reception of the 
farmer’s green fodder and manure; and pre- 
served the former from the frost, and the latter 
from the sun, which would soon evaporate its 
strength and nourishment. 


‘credit to every individual who shall send such 


| quested to leave their names with Mr Dudley, 
‘with the articles they may exhibit. This is not 


jan idle parade. It may serve to make known 


'remain for many years entirely unknown, except 
.in the immediate neighbourhood where they are 
_raised. It is now perfectly well ascertained, 
|that there haye existed fine fruits in our country 


new and valuable varieties of fruits which often | 


| Worcester Farmers, fifty or sixty teams of cat- 


Though the barn was} productions ; and for this purpose they are re-| tle, which would equal or surpass anything to 


be seen in New England, because our farmers 
buy only the best cattle and employ the best 
| drivers. 

Suppose for one year the trial should be made, 
{and that the farmers of Roxbury, Dorchester, 
| Brighton, Brooklyn, Watertown, and Waltham, 
‘should send their cattle.—with experienced 
| drivers, clad in an uniform farmer’s dress,—we 


| - s \. »} Ms ‘ - ° ° 
Most farmers I saw had {two or three small, fer 50 years, which were unknown to persons | think it would be one of the most interesting 


barns, and some two or three large ones. No- 
thing appears more detrimental to their inter- 
ests. Superfluous buildings are nothing but a 
tax upon farmers, the cost of repairs being very 
great. I hadrather see the stacks stand thick 
around the barn, than to see more than one barn; 
and [ am convinced that a barn 50 feet by 30, 
of the construction just mentioned would be 


‘ten miles from the spot in which they grew.— 
| The most remarkable case is that of the Seckle 
Pleng which was not generally known in this 
country till within ten years, though the parent, 
and probably original tree has existed for nearly 


forty years. Itis now considered in England an 





jin America, as one of the best of that species of 


| fruit. J. LOWELL, 


sufficient for most of our largest farmers. In| in behalf of the Trustees. 


England it is not a general practice to put hay } 
in the barn, but it is stacked out in very large | 
stacks and then thatched. ‘Their barns are fill- 
ed with grain, and so would those be of| 


right American farmer, if they managed it} Qyr excellent neighbours in Worcester have 
; {always exceeded us in the display of their ex- 
Barns should be made perfectly tight, and be icellent teams of cattle. There are various causes 
painted; and I hope my brother farmers will! which have produced this obvious distinction. 
take care that they are surrounded with alarge | In the first place, they are the raisers of the 
yard with a wall 8 feet high, and above all the finest animals. It is the best grazing county in 
rest, that they will see that they have the ma-'the state. In the lower and sea-port counties, 
nure three feet deep in the spring. In order to | we are only purchasers, and we select from 
insure this, I advise them to keep their teams | those, which they send to market, our finest 
employed this fall in collecting turfs and all man- | working cattle. It would be perfectly absurd 
ner of stuff, and drop it into their yard. And | for Norfolk and Middlesex to contend with Wor- 
when you go after turfs, don’t get the poorest |cester as to the capability of raising cattle. It 
earth you can find. But if your land is sandy, would not be for our interest to attempt it, and 
get clayey soil, that it may be mixed with il, we should fail, if we should do so. Yet the 
and make the land better. You will find ridges | ratsing of fine cattle is not the only, nor the most 
along side of your fences, that may be taken and | important art in Agriculture. 
ee beans ; ee you re put stubble end The training of them to the plough, and to 
- . a grea Pp other things there that | draught is equally essential, ‘The skill required 
will make manure, if you have your eyes open. jin the management of this useful gnimal is as 


The Brighton Cattle Show. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


jscenes of this Great Show, and would prove, 
that no expense is here spared in procuring the 
best cattle, and in the skilful management of 

It would be a fine display of the agri- 


‘them. 
‘cultural advancement of these counties. 


d | 








From the New York Patriot. 

Mr. Perxins.—The subjoined extracts from 
an article in Newton’s “ London Journal of 
Arts and Sciences” will doubtless be perused 
|with interest—on account of the individual 
whose theory is analyzed, as well as the philo- 
‘sophic principles laid down. These remarks 
jhave particular reference, as will be seen by 
‘the note of Mr, Perkins, to the calamity of 
ithe Aetna, some time since, on her passage from 
| New Brunswick to this city. 
| From experiments on steam, lately perform- 
‘ed by Mr. Perkins, it has been discovered that 
explosions do sometimes take place by the de- 
| composition of water. Mr. Perkins is of opin- 
ion, that many of the fatal accidents which have 
jtaken place in low, as well as high pressure boil- 
ers have been produced by an explosion of cas, 
|and not by steam pressure. Mr. Perkins feels 
himself borne out in this conclusion, from cer- 
tain facts, which we will now state. It has been 
before noticed in this Journal, that Mr. Perkins’ 
method of generating steam, is by heating his 
watér in a coiled tube, under pressure, and af- 
terwards forcing it into avery strong iron tubé; 
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‘which he calls the receiver, where it flashes in- 
to steam. The valve that confines the water in 
this generating tube, is loaded with a much 
heavier weight than the valve which confines 
the steam in the receiver. Now, ifthe feed 
pump be stopped, the water in the coiled 
tube will also cease from supplying the receiv- 
er, the steam at the same time, escaping from 
under its loaded valve. When the steam gets 
so weak in the receiver by its diminished density 
‘as not to raise the valve, the remainder will 
soon formanexplosive gas, which will, when 
the ignition takes place, rend the receiver, al- 
though the safety valve is only loaded at 1000 
Ibs.; at the same time, it would withstand a 
steam pressure of 30,000 Ibs. upon every square 
inch. 

This kind of explosion is too instantaneous to 
be relieved by any safety valve. Several of 
these accidents have taken place in Mr. Per- 
kins’ furnaces without the smallest injury, ex- 


{ 


/vants took him up with all possible care, and 
‘laid him onthe bed; while the excruciating 
|misery which this gentle movement produced, 
filled the mouth of the sufferer with groans and 
cepting that of spoiling the tube. The fact is, | entreaties. 


The hands were forcibly and irremoveably fix- 
ed to the breast, the distorted fingers being bent 
backward, forming an arch over the swollen 
mound at the joints. A little motion with the 
}ends of the fingers was all the sufferer could 
produce ; and | was much impressed with the 
insensibility of man to his ordinary blessings, 





for a servant to brush off a fly that was biting 
‘his leg unmolested. On his back was a large 
running sore, which his friends were uncertain 
whether to ascribe to disease, or to the effects 
of lying so long ina horizontal and immoveable 
j|posture, The daily dressing of this sore, which 
| was performed while I was present, gave him 
so great pain, that he was unable to sit up a 
|moment after it was completed. Three ser- 


Here he lay, bewailing his iot in a 


Mr. Perkins’ vessels are so extremely strong, | hollow, piteous tone, and crying “O that thou 
and the quantity of gas so very small, that the| wouldst hide me in the grave, that thou wouldst 


elastic power is exhausted in producing the 
fracture. These gas explosions never took 
place while the engine was at work, they hap- 
pened while experimenting with the steam gun, 
in consequence of the frequent stopping of the 


came red hot from wanting its regular supply of 
water. 


| keep me secret, until thy wrath be past!” On 


inquiring the cause of his sufferings, | was told 


| that three years ago, being afflicted with rheu- 
/matism, he took the advice of a quack to attempt 
| its cure by enormous doses of sulphur. 
feed pump, and the receiver consequently be-| this view, he mixed a pound of sulphur with 
, five quarts of water, and stirring it, took halfa 
| pint three times a day, until he had taken six 


With 


In a note from Mr. Perkins, just received, we | pounds of sulphur.—Soon after, commenced the 


have the following remarks :—* When I first | 
heard of the accident on board the AXtna, | felt | 


persuaded, that it was not the effect of steam 


pressure that had produced the explosion, as 1 | 
am well acquainted with the boilers in that ves- | 


I once had the satisfaction of witnessing . , €¢ t 
steam on board the |S Very common to Mexico, yeilds to none in| shade as the milky way and vivid sheet lightning, 


sel. 
the effects of an explosion by s | 
ZEtna, on her passage down the Delaware, and 
it was only known to the passengers, by the’ 
progress of the engines heing stopped.” 

We cannot help again congratulating the pub-' 
lic on the perfect safety of Mr. Perkins’ method | 
of generating steam, which from the above 
statements appears to be decisively satisfactory, 
whether a fracture in the vessels shall be occa- 
sioned by either steam or gas. 





From Silliman’s Journal. 


QUACKERY. 

‘Dreadful effects of an excessive use of Sulphur. 

Professor Olmsted, in a geological excursion 
in the county of Wake, North Carolina, met 
with the following fact, which we present in 
his own words :—** At Mr. ‘Thompson’s, where 
1 dined, | saw a fellow creature whose suffer- 
ings made me truly thankful even for my own 
imperfect health. He was a son of Mrs. 'T. and 
nearly fifty years of age. When I came into 
the porch, he was sitting before the entrance 
in an elbow chair, surrounded with pillows, 
with no clothing but a frock of linen, that came 
half way down his knees. The ghastly image 
of death was imprinted on every part of his) 
emaciated frame. The bones of his arms and} 





ises, anda fine yarn may also be spun from them | 


pain and distortion of his limbs, which had sub- | 


jected him to increasing and excruciating suf- 
ferings ever since. 


—_—— 





Curious Tree.—The magny, or mati tree which 


point of utility. It affords water, wine, oil, vin- 
egar, honey, syrup, thread, candles, &. &¢.— 
—which serve for needles; and the points be-| 
ing torn off, there follows a tough kind of hair, | 
fit forsewing. When the tree is tapped, a li-! 
quor issues forth, much like water, sweet and! 
palatable ; if boiled, it acquires the quality of 
wine—and another process turns the wine into! 
vinegar—if longer boiled, it hecomes thick like | 
honey—if only half boiled, it is not unlike sy- 
rup. The leaves serve for covering to the hou- 


. 


| 


for clothing, while, from the roots, strong ropes | 
are manufactured. Inshort, there are nineteen 
different services, to which the productions of 
this tree may be applied. ; 





From the Boston Centinel. 

The season now approaching a close, has 
been an abundant one in this section of the 
Union; particularly in the important products 
of corn, hay, grain, and potatoes. This last 
has become an essential staple of subsistence, 
and fears were entertained in the early part of 
the season, that the growth would be a small) 
one—but that the latter rains, we learn, brought | 





when I saw this poor invalid call several times | 


, ‘ | were interposed. 
It has broad and thick leaves, withsharp points | "°" ‘ 


a i eee ah ee —— 


From the Boston Telegraph” 
AURORA BOREALIS. 


The most interesting description of this beavtiful 
phenomenon which we remember to have seen, is 
| contained in the Private Journal of Cap . Lren, who 
commanded the ship Hecla, in the polar Expedition 
under Capt. Parry. It was the month of Decem ber, 
and in lat. 66 11 N. lon. 83 10 W. 


| Todcscribe the colors of these cloudless heavens 
would be impossible, but the delicacy and pureness 
of the various blended tints excelled any thing | over 
saw, even in Italy. The sun shines with a @iminisi.- 
ed lustre, so that it is possible to contemplate it 
without a painful fccling to the eycs; yet, the blri-h 
color which in severe frost always accompanies it, 
is, in my opinion, far more pleasing than the glittering 
borders which are so profusely seen on the clends in 








| 


warmer climates. ‘The nigh! are no less lovely, in 
consequence of the clearness of the sky. ‘The moon 
(and stars shine with wond:rful lustre, and almest 


persuade one to be pleased with the surroundins 
|desolation. The aurora borealis does net anpear aie 
fected by the brilliancy even of the full moon, but 
its light continues'still the same. he first appearance 
| of this phenomenon is generally in showers of falling 
rays, like those thrown from a rocket, although nvt so 
bright. These being in constant and agitated mo- 
tion, have the appearance of trickling down the sky, 
Large masses of light succeeded next in order, alter- 
nating from a faint glow resembling the milky way, to 
the most vivid flashes, which stream and shoot in 
every direction with the effect of sheet lightning, ex- 
cept that, after the flash, the aurora still continues to 
be seen. The sudden glare and rapid bursts of these 
wondrous showers of fire, render it impossible to ob- 
serve them, without fancying that they produce a 
rushing sound: but lam confident that there is no ac- 
|tual noise attending the changes, and that the idea 
lis erroneous, I frequently stood for hours together on 
the ice, to ascertain fhis fact, at a distance from any 
noise but my own breathing, and thus I formed my 
opinion. Ne:ther did I observe any variety of color in 
| the flashes, which were to my eye always of the same 





| The stars which gleam through the aurora, certainly 
'emit a milder ray, as if a curtain of the. finest gauze 
It is remarkable that whenever the - 
weather is calm, the aurora has a tendency to form 
an arch, at whatever position it may occupy in the 
heavens. On the 2%th of this month we were par- 
ticularly gratified by a beartiful exhibition of this 
kind at near midnight. A perfect arch-was formed 
at the southward, stretching from east to west; its 
centre elevated about two degrees above the horizon. 
The night was serene and dark, which added consid- 
erably to its effect, and the appearance continucd un- 


'changed for about a quarter of an hour; but on a 


slight breeze springing up, small rays shot occasional- 
ly to the zenith, and the arch became agitated with a 
gentle and undulating motion, after which it spread 
irregularly, and separating into the usual streamers, 
soon diffused itself over the whole sky. In stormy 
weather, the northern lights fly with the rapidity of 
lightning, and with a corresponding wildness to the 
gale which is blowing, giving an indescribable air of 
magic to the whole scene. 

I have never contemplated the aurora without ex- 
periencing the most awful sensations, and can readily 
excuse the poor untutored Indians for supposing that, 
in the restless motions of the northern lights, they be- 
hold the spirits of their fathers roaming in freedom 
through the land of souls. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT, SEPT. 17.--Letters from the Indian Agent, 
Mr. Schoolcraft, give the particulars of the massacre 
of a party of five Americans, by a gang of Chippewa 


legs were hardly covered with flesh ; and the it forward, with a large yield. Ove of our mar- | Indians, in July Isst, on the upper Mississippi. The 


joints of the knees, and the largest joints of the | 
fingers were increased to an enormous sine | 


His knees were drawn together beyond the| English whites have been dug, some of which 


| 
e | 


ket men informs, that from one acre of the farm | 
of Col. Griggs, of Brighton, 800 bushels of fine | 


i 
| 


Americans and Indians met accidentally, and encamp- 
ed neareach other. Inthe night the Indians crept si- 
lently to the tent of the Americans, seized their arms 
and then killed and scalped four of them, the fifth at- 


power of separation, shortening the left leg so| we know weighed twenty ounces; and all of an | tempting to escape by swimming the river was shot 


that nothing but the toes touched the floor—/ excellent quatity. { 





by the savages on the opposite bank. 
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From the American Farmer. 
Observations of a Correspondent, ona late visit to 

Saratoga—Earl Stimson—his Premium Farm 

—its management and produce. 

Amongst the great variety of visitors who have 
recourse to this place, some for health and some 
for pleasure ; young men in search of wives, 
and wives to show off their daughters; not the 
least numerous or valuable class consists of se- 
date and intelligent Farmers; chiefly those who 
migrate hither annually to escape the diseases 
of the southern climate. These soon get tired 
of the continual round of lighter amusements, 
provided for the entertainment of the young 
and the gay, and readily embrace every propo- 
sal to reconnoitre the adjacent country. Hence 
we found yesterday, no difficulty io making up 
a party of a dozen farmers from Georgia, South 
Carolina, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, &c. to 
beat up the quarters of Earl Stimson, Esq. re- 
siding fifteen miles from here, in the town of 
Galway ; well known for having taken in 1819 
the premium offered by the Agricultural Socie- 
ty for the best cultivated farm in the county— 
an honour dearer to the heart of benevolence 
than all the blood stained trophies that ever 
shadowed tbe brows of Alexander or Cesar. 


We were received very politely by Mr. Stim- 
son; to whom it was obvious such visits were 
by no means uncommon. He seemed at once 
to understand our object; and having first ten- 
dered us refreshments, promptly offered to con- 
duct us over the farm—so away we followed 
close at his elbow. It was a miniature picture 
of Mr. Coke, and his 500 followers over the 
fields of Holkham, except that we went on foot, 
and Mr. Stimson himself was not mounted on 
an old white charger, with sagacity to conduct 
his master’s guests through the most fertile por- 
tions of the fields, as was, | suppose jocularly said 
of the great Norfolk farmer by one of his friends. 

We examined, as minutely as the time would 
permit, his various crops; the implements and 
processes by which they were made ; and eve- 
‘ry where we saw exemplified the great deside- 
ratum of judicious farming, to wit: Labour ju- 
diciously applied as to time, and manner, on 
fields in good condition, yielding heavy crops. 

You may feel assured that with a dozen close 
at his heels,some connoisseurs, and some ama- 
teurs, our host was well employed to answer all 
the interrogatories we put to him—no student, 
on trial for his degrees, ever encountered more 
critical examination, and few are ever so well 
prepared to pass the ordeal: and here let me 
premise, that Mr. Stimson is a plain matter of 
jact man, who proceeds on the solid foundation 
of experience, with habits of close and accurate 
observation, wedded (to no theories which prac- 
tice does not sanction, and always ready to be 
guided by resulis,even though he cannot trace 
them to their causes. Hence when he announc- 
edto us in the outset, that his plough never 
sink beyond the depth of three inches, was al- 
ways drawn by one horse, and that his manure 
was always given to his small grain crops, and 
spread upon the surface, to be turned only with 
a light harrow—we, farmers by the new lights, 
were all astonished, and with one voice demand- 
ed his justification of this heretical departure 
from the newly established canons of the church 
agricaltural! He replied, gentlemen, I pretend 





not to be deeply versed in the rationale of farm- 
ing; my business is with its results. 1 can only 
tell you, that in tilling my land, at best a labo- 
rious business, my soul object is clear profit— 
I have tried all the systems I have heard of, 
and can only say, that the one which I follow is 
the one which most improves my land, and 
yields me the greatest nett income from labour 
and capital! This was a kind of argumentum ad 
argentum, that none of us could parry—it en- 
tered at the pocket nerve, and like friend Gris- 
com’s galyanic battery, reanimated and put in 
motion a system of farming, which it was sap- 
posed had been, as an old criminal, tried, con- 
demned and executed, beyond the power of re- 
suscitation. 

His whole farm, as 1 understood, now con- 
sists of 250 acres of arable land; whereof a 
considerable portion, of course, is in pasture, 
and 100 acres of wood. He was reaping his 
principal crops when we were there, and 
judging from appearances, compared with past 
years, he calculates on gathering 150 tons of 
hay, 2,000 bushels of potatoes, 5000 bushels of 
grain of all sorts, and 10,000 weight of pork. 


As late as the year 1812, the average crops 
of this farm were : 
- Of Indian Corn, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 


30 bushels per acre 
15 do do 

20 do do 
Oats, 30 =6do do 
Hay, 1+ tons per acre. 


The following account of his management, 
the progress of improvement, and increase of 
crops from that time to the year 1821 inclusive, 
is confined to one of his lots of eight acres, and 
may be received as a fair specimen of the whole 
farm. It was furnished to my hand by Dr. 
STEELE, a gentleman of excellent judgment, and 
various, and valuable acquirements, whose so- 
ciety and skill contribute most essentially to the 
pleasure and the safety of visiters at this place. 


A. D. 1812. 


Early in September, the sod was 
turned over with the plough, to 
the depth of about 3 inches, 
and then well rolled, at the ex- 
pense of $2,25 per acre, which, 
for 8 acres, is ' 

Barn yard manure, 5 loads, an 
leached ashes, 3 loads, worth 
75 cents per load, $6 per acre, 
amounts to 

This was spread equally over the 
surface, immediately after roll- 
ing, and then lightly ploughed 
with a one horse plough, so as 
not to disturb the sod, but just 
to scratch the surface. Ex- 
pense $1 per acre, 

1813. 

Ploughed again light. Expense 
$1 per acre, 

Sowed with barley, 2} bushels 
ner acre, worth 75 cents per 
bushel. Seed cost 

Harrowed ‘with a light harrow. 
Expense 37} per acre, 3 

Reapiog, cartage, threshing, &c. 
Expense $6 621 per acre, 


18 00 


15 


53 


Total expense of the crop, $153 





Produce, 50 bushels to the acre, 
400 bushels, worth 75 cents per 
bushel, amount 300 

Nett profit of the crop, 


In the fall, ploughed up the stub- 
ble, three inches deep, and 
rolled at the expense of $1 75 
per acre, 

Harrowed and ridged, cost $1 50 
per acre, 12 

1814. 

Planted with Indian corn, 2 feet 
7 inches apart, cost $2 per acre, 
including seed, 16 

Ploughing both ways one furrow 
in a row, without disturbing the 
sod, and hoeing, cost $2 per 
acre, 16 

Plaster, $1 per acre, 8 

Ploughing, heeing 2d time, and 
suckering, $2 per acre, 

Harvesting, threshing, putting up 
the crop, &c. $4 per acre, 


14 


16 


32 
Total expense of the crop $14 
Crop, 80 bushels per acre, 640 

bushels, worth 75 cents per 

bushel, 480 

Nett profit of crop, 
1815. 

Split the hills and harrowed— 
cost $0 50 per acre 4 

Cross ploughed and harrowed, $1 
per acre, 

Sowed 1 1-2 bushels wheat, worth 
$1 per bushel, 

Sowed at the same time, 5 lbs. 
red clover seed, and 2 quarts 
timothy per acre—cost $1 8 

Labour of sowing, harrowing in 
seed, &c. $1 per acre, 

Harvesting, carting, threshing, 
&c. $4 per acre, 32 


12 


Total expense of crop, 

Crop, 24 bushels per acre—1i92 
bushels—worth $1 25 per bush- 
el, 240 

Nett profit of crop, 
1816. 

Mowing, curing, cartage, &c. of 

grass—worth $7 per acre, 56 


72 


Total expense of crop, 
Crop, 3 tons per acre—24 tons— 
worth $7 per ton, 168 
Fall feed—worth $2 per acre, 16 
184 
Nett profit, 
1817. 


Expense of mowing, curing, &c. 
this year, $4 per acre, 


56 


32 


Total expense of crop, 32 
Crop, 2} tons per acre—20 tons, 
worth $7 per ton, 140 
Fall feed, $1 50 per acre, 12 
152 
Nett profit, 
1818. 
Pasture, without any expense— 


168 
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produce equal to 2} tons per 
acre, 20 tons—worth £2 50 per 
ton, 50 
Nett profit $50 
In the fall turned over the sod 
and rolled—expense, 2 25 per 
acre, 18 
Barn yard manure, six loads per 
acre, $3, 24 
Spread over and ploughed in as 
before, without disturbing the 


sod, 1 per acre, 8 
1819. 
Ploughed with a light plough on 
top of the sod, 1 per acre, 8 


Sowed with 2 1-2 bushels of bar- 
ley, worth 62 1-2 cents per 





bushel, 12 50 
Sowing and harrowing in seeds, 
50 cents, 
Harvesting, threshing, &c. 6 62} 
per acre, 53 
Total expense of crop, 127 50 


Crop, 56 bushels to the acre— 
448 bushels—worth 50 cents 
per bushel, 224 

Nett profit, 

In fall ploughed 3 inches and 
rolled as before, with same ex- 
pense, 18 

1820, 

Planted with Indian corn, with 
the same expense, and in the 
same way, 100 


$96 50 


Total expense, 118 

Crop, 90 bushels to the acre— 
, 720 bushels—worth 44 cents 

per bushel, 316 80 

Nett profit, $198 80 
1821. 

Hills split and harrowed down, 12 
Sowed with barley, 10 
Expense of sowing, 3 
Grass seed, 8 
Expense of harvesting, thresh- 

ing, &c. 53 





Total expense of crop 86 
Crop, 60 bushels per acre-——480 
bushels—worth 50 cents per 
bushel, 240 
Nett profit, 154 





Total amount of profit for eight 
years’ culture, 

Deduct the amount of interest on 
8 acres, worth $100 per acre, 
for 8 years, which is 448 


$1478 30 





Which leaves a clear profit for 
eight years’ culture, of $1030 30 
During the past summer, 1821, this enter- 
prising farmer has had the following produce 
from the culture of 80 acres, which had been 
previously tilled upon the foregoing plan, viz : 
3 acres of oats, 60 bushels per acre, 180 


8do Indian corn, 112 do 896 
10 do do 90 do 900 
4do Spring wheat 34 do 136 
6 do barley, 60 do 360 


31 acres produced total amount of bushels,.2472 


1 acre of flax, 600 Ibs. per acre. 
8 acres clover and timothy, 44 tons per acre, 36 
oO 


8 do do 4 32 
4 do do 3 do 12 
4 do do 3) = do 14 
3 do do 3 do 9 
10 do pasture, 3 do 30 
10 do do do 2 do 20 


47 acres produced total number of tons, 153 


1 acre kitchen garden, which produced a great 
variety of vegetables, and 400 chickens. 

The reader will naturally wish to know the 
nature of the soil which, with a shallow 
ploughing and light manuring, yields such hea- 
vy crops—an analysis of its general character 
gives the following results :— 


Water, 9,5 

Animal and vegetable matter 12,5 

Clay, 17,5 
Siliceous sand, 54 
Carbonate of lime, 3 
Soluble salts, 1 
Oxide of iron, 1 

98,5 

Loss, 1,5 


Permit me now to close this long letter by a 
afew general remarks: The analysis of the 
soil of Mr Stimson’s farm leaves no necessity 
for further observation on that head; what is 
chiefly worthy of notice is, that he never has re- 
course to naked fallows ; but keeps his lands al- 
most constantly covered with crops. His gen- 
eral system is now to sow clover and timothy ; 
the first disappears after the second year, and 
instead of going on as we do in Maryland, to 
cut, cut, cut, year after year, for eight or ten 
years, as long as we can get a ton of hay, and 
sometimes less per acre; he scarcely ever 
mows his land more than three, and never more 
than four years; and when it does not give him 
at least 2 1-2 tons per acre, he turns in his cat- 
tle, pastures it down, then turns over the sod 3 
inches deep—rolls it to make the furrows lie 
close, so as to promote rapid decomposition of 
the vegetable matter—spreads his manure five 
ox (not less than ten Maryland) loads to the 
acre, and as soon as possible after the ploughing 
and spreading the manure, he sows his grain. 
It is thus, says he, by never letting my land get 
to low, that I keep up its strength and fertility. 

His plows resemble, very nearly, the Scotch 
plow, being an improvement of his own sugges- 
tion on that implement. I have spoken to him 
to send one to Baltimore, which you may exhi- 
bit at your next Cattle Show. There is in its 
form something more of the wedge principle, ap- 
parently, than is usual, which makes it of easi- 
er draft; and light as the land may be, there 
must be a peculiar lightness of draft, in a plough 
which requires but one horse to turn over tim- 
othy sward. 

Galway is 37 miles from tide water at Alba- 
ny, to which place he formerly wagoned his 
produce ; the cost of transportation is diminish- 
ed one half by means of the canal, which at Al- 
exandis bridge, is distant 15 miles from Galway. 
Mr Stimson is a native of Massachusetts, came 
to Calway with no capital, but a sound under- 
standing and a resolute heart. He has now two 





stores, keeps a tavern, &c. and has grown rich 
by close adherence to the Spanish proverb— 


“Go net to your doctor for every ail; nor to 
your lawyer for every quarrel; nor to your bot- 
tle for every thirst!” Farming has hitherto 
been to him an amusement, rather than a pri- 
mary object. He begins now to see how much 
good may be done by the influence of a good 
example ; and having enriched his land, he in- 
tends to stock it with domestic animals of the 
best breeds, and to beautify it with fruit and or- 
namental trees, &c. I must close this crude 
sketch with a single remark, that al] who visit 
this premium farm, and note the conversation 
and habits of its owner, will be forcibly im- 
pressed with the truth ofthe adage—* the foot 
of the owner is the best manure for his land.” 
I intended to have said something of the com- 
ponent parts and medicinal qualities of these 
famous waters, but the bell rings, and that f 
may not be singular, and yet more, that | may 
pass muster with my wife, who reviews me 
most critically, | must go “ dress for dinner,” as 
the phrase is here, where you must know peo- 
ple dress at least three times a day—So, adieu 
for the present. . 





P. S. I must add that as to labourers, Mr 
Stimson’s regular number does not exceed six 
—yet he had, when we were there, thirty 
hands cutting grain, grass, &c. How eminent 
the advantage when you can thus hire labour- 
ers to meet, exactly, the demand on your farms, 
and having accomplished your purpose, dis- 
charge them, and free yourself from further 
expense. 





TEA PLANTS. 

Mr George Wallace, who lives at Braddock’s 
Field, (Penn.) writes to the American Farmer, 
that he has raised, during the present season, a 
considerable quantity of the Hyson Tea plants. 
We have frequently (says the editor of the Med- 
ical Intelligencer) drank tea made from a plant 
which goes by that name and grows wild on the 
upper borders of the Kennebec river. It re- 
sembles in flavour the best souchong, and we 
wonder it is not more generally known and used. 





From the American Economist. 


SAVE YOUR OLD PIPES ! 


Mr Eprtror,—A few days ago I was some dis- 
tance from home in company with my father. 
After high feeding and a hard day’s ride, my 
father’s horse was taken with the cholic. He 
was first discovered to be sick a little while after 
midnight, and after day-light the next morning 
he appeared remarkably restless, and swelled 
badly in his body. We drenched him with every 
medicine we thought to be: good, without per- 
ceiving any material difference. About 8 o’clock 
a stranger came riding by, and I asked him if he 
could give us any directions how to cure the 
horse. He immediately alighted, and after ex- 
amining the horse, he directed me to gather up 
three or four old pipes and their stems, pound 
them on a smooth rock, and put them in a pot 
with three pints of water—boil it down to about 
three half pints, let it cool, then drench him 
with it. I did so, and the creature immediately 
became easy. By 10 or 11 o’clock the swelling 
had gone away, and the horse appeared to be 
as easy asever. The gentleman who prescribed 





this cure, told me he had never known it fail in 
a case of the kind. : G. 
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(<p The particular attention of our readers, 
especially of those who are engaged in Horticul- 
ture, or feel an interest in the approaching an- 
niversary at Brighton, is solicited to an article 
by the Hon. Mr Lowett, published in page 82 
of this day’s paper, and headed—* Fruits for the 
Brighton Catile Show.” 











Harmer’s Calendar. 


Appies anp Crper.—Continued from page 78. 
It is necessary in making cider to be very atten- 
tentive to cleanliness. The mill, press, casks, 
and indeed all the materials used in any part of 
the process should be perfectly sweet and clean, 
and the straw, if any is used, either in making 
the cheese or straining the must, or newly 
ressed liquor, should be sweet and bright,— 
here is no liquer which sooner imbibes any 
disagreeable or unwholsome taste or smell than 
cider. “The finer the apple is ground the 
more it will yield. Ifthe mill is well fitted, 
it crushes the seed, and givesa peculiar aromat- 
ic bitter to the must, which becomes more and 
more distinguishable as the cider is longer 
kept. Some prefer this flavour ; others dislike 
it, not distintinguishing it from the bitter of the 
rotten apples, although very different from that 
pungent bitter, both in taste on the palate, and 
effects in the stomach.” 

Instead of making the pomace into a cheese, 
for the purpose of pressing the juice from it, 
which is an operation of considerable care and 
labour, it has been recommended to use a crib, 
or box. In pages 65, 66 of the present volume 
ofthe New England Farmer, we have published 
an article descriptive of this implement; for- 
nished by Mr. J. Mears. In the Transactions of 
the Massachusetis Agricultural Society, vol. ii. 
page 66, is a letter on the subject of improve- 
ments in making cider, from Mr. Paul Dodge of 
New Castle, Maine, to his Excellency Govern- 
or Strong, from which the following is extract- 
ed, as it contains a description of a similar im- 
plement. 

* 1 new, clean, and easy method to make Cider. 


The apples, alter being groand, are put into a} 


curb or vat, and levelled with a shovel; then 
covered with a plank, and blocked up as usual. 
It may be pressed with a long beam or short 
cider screw, but hay screws are best. The ci- 
der may be pressed in two hours. Two men 
and a boy may make twenty barrels in one day. 
As no straw is used, it may be made in cold 
weather, if the pomace does not freeze. 

“ The girts must be four feet eight inches 


inside, four inches and an half square, made of 


the best timber, with hinges and bolts in pro- 
portion. The slats, three feet three inches 
Jong, one inch and a quarter thick, three inch- 
es wide, and half av inch apart. The eye belts 
may be drawn with an iron bar with ease, and 
any quarter of the vat taken off, to take out 
the pomace. A curb of this size will hold pom- 
ace enough to make ten barrels of cider. I have 
made cider in this new way two years, and find 
it is done with half the usual Jabour, and the 
cider clear. The above can be attested by 
many.” 


It has been suggested that it would be an im-, on stone walls, stumps, &c. so thai lacy may vot 
provement in the construction of the curb ay ge nor become mouldy ; and housed as soon 
vat to form it in the shape of a parallelogram, |as thoroughly dried. Our informant states that 
or a right lined four sided figure, whose oppo-| he gathered a crop of beans much earlier than 
site sides are parallel and equal, but having) bad been his custom, or the practice of farmers 
two of its sides longer than the other two. Anjin general, for the sake of clearing his field, 
advantage in this mode of construction will arise | supposing they would be of little value, but 
from the interiour parts of the pomace being! was agreeably disappointed in finding them of a 
nearer the sides of the curb, so that the juice |soperiour quality. ‘To use his own expression, 
can more readily make its way from the cen-' they were ‘as white as a hound’s tooth,” and 
tral parts of the mass submitted to the action) when cooked proved to be of the very first 
of the press, in order to escape between the rate. One great objection to a bean crop has 
slats. been the lateness of the season in which it ar- 

John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, a zealous and | rives to maturity. But we believe that crop is 
enlightened friend to agriculture, has favoured fit for gathering much sooner than is generally 
the Editor witha model of av improved Cider apprehended. If on threshing beans some are 
Mill and Press, which is now in the office of found not fuliy dried, it is easy to spread them 
the New England Farmer, for the inspection of on a clean floor till fit for the bin. 
any person who would wish to view it, either) 
as an object of curiosity, or with reference to'| 
the utility of improved agricultaral implements. | 
The machine, of which this model is intended | 
to give a representation, was invented by 
|Hay, Esq. of Milton, New Hampshire. The 
inventor informed Mr. Prince that with his Mill 
and Press, he could make 100 barrels of cider 
in twenty-four hours, and obtain much more 
juice than could be gained by the mill and press 
jn common use. The nuts are of cast iron, and 
are so constructed that it is said 60 bushels of 
apples may be ground by them in an hour.— 
They consist of three indented iron cylinders, 


Erratom.—In an article on ‘* Millet,’ which ap- 
peared in the New England Farmer, vol. iii. p. 61. is a 
communication, made by Mr H. Warren, of Palmyra, 
to the Editor of the American Farmer, in which Mr 
Warren is made to say ‘* the drought last summer was 
;the greatest ever recollected in New York State; it 
should have been this Stale, referring to the State of 
Maine, Mr. Warren residing at Palmyra, in the last 
mentioned State. 











General Entelligence. 


The Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures. 
Ploughing Match, and Public Sale of Animals & Manu_ 


placed ina perpendicular position in a strong factures, will take place at Brighton, Mass. on Wednes- 
frame, which is fixed over, and composes a part | day and Thursday, rep 20th and 2Ist of October inst. 
of the press. On the upper end of the axis of | fo commence at 9 o'clock each day. 
the central nut, which axis rises several feet| The Worcester Cattle Show, Fxhibition of Manufae- 
above the nuts, is formed the screw for the tures and Pleughing Match, will take place at Worces- 
press. After the apples are ground, the frame | tet on Wednesday the 13th inst. 
containing the nuts is let down, and the lower| The Cattle Show, &c. of the Hampshire, Franklin, 
part of said frame forms the top part of the |and Hampden Agricultural Society, will be held in 
press. The pomace is pressed, by said screw, Northampton, on the 20th inst. Address, by George 
immediately beneath the mill or nuts in which | Grennell, jr. Esq. of Greenfield. 
the apples are ground, falling from the nuts in-| The Middlesex Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufac- 
to a receptacle below, in which its pressing is; tures, Agricultural Products, and Ploughing Match, 
effected. This arrangement, besides its other | took place yesterday, the 7th inst. at Concord Mass. 
advantages, saves the trouble of shovelling or —_—_— 
transporting the pomace from the trough} Bunker Hull Monument. 
(which, according to the common mode, first | The Monument proposed to be erected on Bunker 
receives it from the mill,) to the cheese in, Hill, will, no doubt, be worthy of its object, and 
which it is pressed. jof the persons engaged in carryingyit into effect. The 
We are sensil-le that the ahove is a very im-' Directors of the Association have stated in a circular 
perfect and inadequate description of Mr Hay’s! that a column of the Chelmsford granite, with an ele- 
invention, but we could not well give one more | vation to make it the most lofty in the world may be 
intelligible without expensive cuts. Besides, erected at am expense of about thirty seven thousand 
we are told that the inventor bas made improve-| dojlars. The summit of the Hill, where the Redoubt 





ments in his apparatus, since the construction of 
the mode! from which our ideas of the inven- 
tion are principally derived. If what we have 


of the 17th of June was raised, is to be laid out in a 
parallelogram six hundred feet long and four hundred 
broad, within which is to be placed the Monument. 


communicated should serve to awaken curiosity, 
lead to further inquiry, and eventually to im- 
|provement in this important branch of raral 
economy, our wishes will be gratified. Piasid Sean,; Ean. 
[To be continued.] Hon. P. C. Brooks, 
ti Samuel Appleton, Esq. 
Harvesting Beans.— We have been assured by Hon James Lloyd, 
a practical cultivator that beans are commonly Hon. Christopher Gore, 
suffered to remain too long in the field, for the a pret ES ; 
purpose of ripening. They become bleached,) = go” ai Peee f be 
and their palatable and nutritious qualities ex-| Washington Benevolent Society, about 2000 
tracted by the sun, air, dews and rains if not! 
gathered as soon as the greater part of the pods! 


“he following subscriptions are among those which 
have already been obtained. 
Hon. William Phillips, 





$1000 
500 
500 
200 
100 
109 
10 





Gen. La Fayette.—Newspapers are filled to over- 
have attained their full size, and the seeds are | lowing with details of the progtess of the Nation's 
fully formed. They should be pulled while the Guest. The procession which was formed on bis ent- 
vines are still green, and placed on hurdles or rance to Philadelphia is said to have been more thaa 
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thre: miles in length, including 10,000 troops. Noth- 
ing was omitted, which the art and power of mancould 
efiect to give splendor to the scene. On the 5th the 
General was to leave Philadelphia, aud enter Balti- 
more on the 7th. Great preparations are making to 
give him a splendid reception at Washington. 





We learn that a society for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts has been instituted at Cum- 
mington, and that their annual meeting will be holden 
on the 13th October, when an address will be deliver- 
ed by their President, Nehemiah Richards, Esq. 


Latest from Europe.—The packet ship Canada, ar- 
rived at New York, has brought London news to Aug- 
ust 30th. The reports of the capture of the Turkish 
garrison at Ipsara, of the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet, and of the Egyptians at Cassas are probably much 
exaggerated. But it seems probable that the Greeks 
must have gained some advantage.— Daily Advertiser. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. sEPT. 14---A person from the In- 
dian country, reports, that Major Graves, of Fayette, 
who was supposed to be slain in the battle on the riy- 
er Raisin, in 1822, is still alive, and a prisoner among 
the Pottawattamy Indians; and that several other 
persons taken in that battle are scattered among the 
Indian tribes! 4 


NORTHAMPTON, SFPT. 28.---Frost.---There was a 
severe frost in this town and vic/nity on the nights of 
Friday and Saturday last, and many fields of Indian 
corn were considerably injured.---Gaz. 

Snow.—On the 23d ult. there was a fall of snow on 
the road between Albany and Boston, and the white 
mountains of Maine are covered with snow. 

Inundation.—The Columbia (S.C.) Gazette says, 
one of the greatest droughts that has been experien- 
ced throughout this state generally for many years, 
has been followed, within the last two weeks, by tor- 
rents of rain equally extraordinary, which have pro- 
duced in the Congaree river one of the highest and 
most destructive freshets known in it for the last thir- 
ty years. 





“* Any quantity of Corn may be had at eight cents 
per bushel, deliverable in town as soon as it is fit to 
pull, say in two or three weeks, as it is forward and 
the crop more abundant than was ever known.” 

Cincinnali National Journal. 

MADRID, AvuG. 11.---The Madrid Gazette publish- 
ed yesterday the royal Ordonnance suppressing, in all 
his dominions int Europe and America, the societies 
of freemasons, communeros, and all other secret soci- 
eties of whatever denomination.---These secret socie- 
ties, says the preamble, have been ascertained to be 
the principal agents in the revolutions which have 
broken out in so deplorable a manner in Spain and A- 
merica.---All who shall continue to meet secretly un- 
der whatever pretext, shall be prosecuted conforma- 
bly to the laws of the kingdom, as guilty of treason, 
human and divine. 








It has been computed that there are now in Ger- 
many nearly or quite 5,000,000 different kinds of 
books. In America the number is estimated to be 
halfa million. 

— 


GIBRALTER, AvG. 13.—There is every reason to be- 
lieve that a simultaneous struggle has been planned 
throughout Spain, and if in cther quarters they have 
been as successful as at Tariffa, ‘* God take good King 
Edward to his mercy.” The constitutionalists have 
been completely successful there—a strong body of 
French marched from Cadiz to attack them—they 
suffered them to advance to the second gate when 
they opened a destructive fire upon them and routed 
them in every direction: the French commander is 
among the killed—Algesiras is crowded with the 
wounded French of that expedition. Even the wo- 
men took ap active part against the French, 


| to the hospitals of Beziers; ** | was called” says he, 
| ** to visit a boy nearly eight years olc, who exhibited 


SINGULAR CASE OF SUSPENDED ANIMATION: 
A European Medical Journal relates the following 
case, communicated by M. Bourquet, head surgeon 


the following symptoms. As soon as the sun appears 
upon the horizon, | was told he dies, and at sunset he 
resuscitates. [| wished fo see this myself. and in con- 
sequence, I remained with him until 6 o’clock in the 
morning. He slept very tranquilly. 1 waked him, 
made him speak, and amused him until the sun began 

torise. [t wasin winter. The young invalid, who | 
was up to that moment, very gay, then said to me— 





| 


« 
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| movement of the right eye-lid. 
| of the arms, and it remained in the upright position ; 


q 
' 
' 
| 


| 
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| from the horizon, when he recovered his senses by | 





FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
FF i Riise New York, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrabs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 
The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 








Now, Sir, the sickness siezes me; and he lay down 
upon.the bed, when I saw him wearing all the ap- | 
pearance of death. He had no sensible respiration, | 
no pulse, no motion of the heart, no fecling even | 
though the ‘child was pricked. The body remained | 
extremely cold for at least two hours, after which the | 
cold diminished, without, however ceasing entirely, | 
and the only apparent sign of life was a convulsive 
I forcibly raised one 


one of the legs, also; the members were like soft 
wax that takes every impression. He remained thus 
without swallowing, till the sun had disappeared 


degrees, and rose without any sympton that could 
indicate his having been ill. This singular patient 
had already had ten similar paroxysms. [lis cure 
was offected by portions of kina and sublimate zinc.” 
The reign of the Emperor Alexander has heen re- 
markable among other things for the progress of lite- 
rature among the Russians. Prior to 1817, there had 
been only 4000 works printed in Russia, about 
equal to the number which appears every year at 
the Leipsic fair. In 1820, there were in the Library 
ofthe Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg 3000 
national works, among which were 150 romances. 
At present the number of these national productions 
amounts to 8000. At Moscow there are nine reading 
societies, and ten printing-houses. At Petersburg 
there are seven of the former and five of the latter. 
In Dorpal, Revel, and Charkow, there is in each a 
reading society anda printing press, and there are 
nine type founderies in the Empire. Alexander is 
the enlightened protector of literary men, and reads 
with attentton every thing relative to the politics, re- 
ligion, history, statistics, and geography. His own 
room has the appearance of belonging to a savant by 
profession.’ He is very often there by six in the 
morning ; he writes several languages with precision 
and elegance ; and writes on important topics. He 
is well acquainted with the natural history of his vast 
Empire. Ifa Russian Journal should speak of “* the 
useless class of men of letters,”’ public contempt would | 
immediately revenge them; and if M. Schisckoff, | 
Minister of the public Instruction, knew, that his 
subaltern dared to insult literary and scientific men 
he would request him immediately to return for some 
months to College Journal des Debats. 














Bremen Geese. 

OR sale by Thomas Williams, at Noddle’s Island, 
near Boston, 20 large BREMEN GEESE, which, at 
5 months‘old, weighed from 15 to 20 Ibs each. These 
Geese were obtained by Mr. Williams of Col. Jaques 
of Charlestown, Ms. and are of the same breed, of which 
notice is givenin the New England Farmer, vol. iii. p. 
45. in an article copied from a Providence paper.— 
They are recommended in preference to all others by 
their weight, extra quality and quantity of down, and 
feathers (yielding double ;) they are perfectly white, 
set much earlier, are more sure of bringing off a brood, 
are remarkably hardy, and will weigh when fatted dou- 
ble the weight of our common geese.”? They are like- 
wise very prolific. Mr. Williams raised, the present 
season 28 goslings from 3 geese. The original stock of 
these geese was imported by Ebenezer Rollins Esqr. of 

Boston. Oct. 9. 


UBSCRIBERS to the New England Farmer are 
requested not to pay any money to Travelling 
Agents, (particularly in the State of Maine) on account 
of the paper, as “Agents of this description are not au- 











thorised to receive money on our account. Oct. 9. 


Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEBEDEER Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, wiil be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli- 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 





VENUE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- 
tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 
now has a large assorrment of Peacn Trees, budded 
rom the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, 
n the best order for transplanting. By another season 
he hopes to offer PEAR and Cuerry Trees of the 
first quality. O. FISKE, Worcester. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 





| Revised and corrected every Friday. | 


FROM TO 





Db. €./D. C 

APPLES, best, new, bbl 175} 2 50 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort; - - - jton. |118 120 

pearl do. - - - = | 120 122 50 

BEANS, white, - - - + - /bush 90! 1 00 

BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - /|bbi. 9 50 

cargo, No l, new, - - 7 50 

~~ 2, aw - 6 75 

BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | lb. 12 13 

CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 

skimed milk, - - - 3 4 

PER |e) tp im He Sm pe & 9 


FLAX SEED - - - - = = |bush 82 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.}| 6 25 














Genessee, -- - 6 25 
Rye, best, - - 3 00 
GRAIN,Rye -— - - - = |bush 52 54 
Com- - - -°¢ 43 56 
Barley - ae. 50 
Oats - - .- - 30 31 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort - - | Ib. 11 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 
LIME, - - - - - cask 85, 119 
| OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern)gal. "0 78 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - - |ton.] 3 3 12 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - + jbbl.| 17 00 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Nol, - = - 12 50) 13 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - {bush} 1 75 
Clover - - - - - 6 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40} 45 
do 3-4 washed 45) 50 
do 1-2 do 37) 42 
Native - - - do 25) 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort Jo 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces- - - - - | lb. 6 9 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 “4 
“© whole hogs, - - - 5 6 
VEAL, '- © «+2 = 2° - 5 10 
MUTTON, 7 a 3 10 
POULTRY, --+-+---:- - ae 16 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - 12 1 
lump, Bs 18 2k 
EGGS, - ---+-+-+-- 14 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 65 
Indian, do.- - - - 60 62 
POTATOES, new, - - - - bi 50 
CIDER, liquor,new- - - - |bbl. 2 00 
16 0C) 20 00 





HAY, according to quality, - (ton. 
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SELECTED. 


‘THE FARMER. 


O happy he, happiest of mortal men, 

Who, far remov’d from slavery as from pride, 
Fears no man’s frown nor cringing wants to catch 
The gracious nothing of a great man’s nod : 
Where the laced beggar bustles for a bribe, 

The purchase of his honour: Where deceit 

And fraud, and circumvention, dress’d in smiles, 
Hold shameful commerce: and beneath the mask 
Of friendship and sincerity betray. 

Him ; nor the stately mansion’s gilded pride, 
Rich with whate’er the imitative arts, 

Painting or sculpture, yield to charm the eye ; 
Nor shining heaps of massy plate, enwrought, 
With curious, costly workmanship, allure. 
Tempted, nor with the pride nor pomp of power, 
Nor pageants of ambition, nor the mines 

Of grasping avarice, nor the poison’d sweets 

Of pamper’d luxury, he plants his foot 

With firmness on his old paternal fields, 

And stands unshaken. There sweet prospects rise, 
Of meadows smiling in their flowery pride, 
Green hills and dales, and cottages, embow’rd, 
The scenes of innocence and calm delight. 
There the wild melody of warbling birds, 

And cool refreshing groves and murmuring springs, 
Invite the sacred thought, and lifts the mind 
From low pursuits to meditate on God. 


EPITAPH. 


FROM THE GREEK. 








My name! my country ! what are they to thee? 
What! whether base or proud, my pedigree? 
Perhaps I far surpass’d all other men! 

Perhaps I fell below them all! what then ? 
Suffice it, stranger, that thou see’st a tomb! 
Thou knowest its use ; it hides—no.matter whom, 


From the New York Statesman. 


Good Advice.—The following excellent max- 
ims, a strict observance of which would insure 
wealth, reputation, and happiness, are taken 
from the close of an Address to the members 
of the Albany Apprentices’ Library Association, 
by the Rev. Mr. Larcey, Rector of St. Peter’s 
Church. ; 

1. Having selected your profession, resolve 
not to abandon it; but by a life of industry and 
enterprise and industry to adorn it. You will 
be much more likely to succeed in business you 
long have studied, than in that of which you 
know but little. 


2. Select the best company in your power to 
obtain, and let your convergation be on those 
things you wish to learn. Frequent conversa- 
tion will elicit much instruction. 

3. Obtain a friend to select for you the best| 
books, on morality, religion, and the liberal 
arts, and particularly on those which treat on 
your own profession. Itis not the reading of 
many books that makes a man _ wise, but the 
reading only of those which can impart wisdom. 

4. Thoroughly understand what you read; 
take notes of all that is worth remembering, 
and frequently review what you have written. 

5. Select for your model, the purest and 
greatest characters; and always endeavous to 


have all the rum in the world.” 


imitate their virtues, and emulate their great- 
ness. 

6. Serve God; attend his worship: and en- 
deavour to set an example of piety, charity, 
and sobriety to all around you. 

7. Love your country; respect your rulers ; 
treat with kindness your fellow apprentices, 
and let it be your great aim to be useful to man- 
kind. 

8. Get all you can by honest industry ; spend 
nothing extravagantly ; and provide largely for 
old age. 

9. Remember with gratitude the patzans of 
the apprentices’ library ; and, should it ever be 
in your power, imitate their benevolence. 


Trotting Match for 200 guineas.—The famous 
horse Traveller was matched for the above 
sum, to trot 28 miles in two hours,—and he 
started on Friday se’nnight on the Cambridge 
road ; betting five to four on the horse. He 
completed the first seven miles in 29 minutes, 2 
seconds; the second in 29 minutes 9 seconds ; 
the third 28 minutes 10 seconds; and the last 
‘seven miles it was thought he had won, but a 
difference of four seconds occurring in the 
watches of the umpires, it was referred to Ma- 
jor W. who decided it to be a draw, but option- 
al with the owner of the horse to trot the 
match over again within two months. 

[London paper. 

Mr. Owen’s Match—This undertaking to 
go on foot 64 miles per day for 12 successive 
days (and not 12 as first siated) was concluded 
at a quarter before one o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. It was for 200 sovereigns, over four 
miles. He shifted his four miles of ground to 
turf, at Fairfield, Epping Forest, on the 6th day, 
and the following is descriptive of each day’s 
labour. First day he did his ground in about 
16 hours ; second, third and fourth in about 164 ; 
and he rose 18 houré “Same 9th day, and felt 
lame; he however recovered, and the tenth 
day the pedestrian was 19 hours at work, and 
on the two last days he travelled nearly the 
whole time, and won the match with much diffi- 
culty, having less than a quarter of an hour to 
epare. Sixty miles per day, for 16 days, is said 
to be the most that has been done in this way 
before.—London Farmers’ Journal. 


A Great PFun.—When Sir William Curtis re- 
turned from his voyage to Italy and Spain, he 
called to pay his respects to Mr. Canning, at 
Gloucester Lodge. Among other questions, Sir 
William said “ But pray, Mr. Canning, what do 
you say to the tunnel under the Thames?”— 
‘“‘ Say,” replied the Secretary, “ Why, I say it 
is the greatest bore London ever had, and that 
is saying a great deal.”—Jbid. 


2% Turf Bull.—The Mayor of an English city 
has put forth an advertisement previous to ihe 
races, “that no gentlemen will be allowed to 
ride on the courses except the horses that are to 
run.” 

The Wishes Gratifted.—In order to know the 
idea a sailor had of happiness and the compass’ 
of his wants, he was informed that every thing 
he could wish for in three times should be giv- 
en him.—* Why, then,” cried Jack, “let me 
What next ?— 
“Why, let me have all the tobacco in the 





world.” And whatfelse !— Blast me if | know; 
why you may give me a litile more rum.” 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


OR sale, as usual, at the 

KENRICK PLACE, near 

Brighton. The Nurseries have 

been much enlarged, and contain 

variety of Pears, Apples, Cherries, 

Plums, Apricots, &c. Also, the 

finest Nursery of budded Peach 

5 Trees known in America ;- con- 

sisting of a choice collection of about 30 of the most 

approved kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the mar- 

kets; the Peach Trees are from five to eight feet high, 

and sold at the’ moderate price of 33 1-3 cents each ;— 

of good sized ornamental trees,—the flowering Horse 

Chesnut—flowering Catalpa—European Mountain Ash 

—Weeping Willow—the Evergreen Silver Fir, and the 

Larch—English Walnuts and Butter Nuts, both of 

which are justly admired for their frdit. The latter is 

a hardy, handsome tree, and its bark valuable in dyes 
and medicine. 

Currant bushes of the large prolific red kind, of all 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred or thousand, on moderate 
terms. Also the black, white, and Champaign, do— 
red and white roses—Lilacs—English Grapes, &c. 

Orders addressed to JOHN or WILLIAM KENRICK, 
and sent to the Brighton Post-Office, or to the Office 
of Mr. Samuel Dana, Broker, in State-street, Boston, 
will be duly attended to. 


N. B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats for 
shipping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered; but 
gentlemen at a distance should employ some agent to 
receive and pay for them. 


SAXON SHEEP. 

i nm improvement of the breed of Merino Sheep 
having at length been seen to be important by 
farmers generally, we are induced to offer for sale some 
of our best stock Bucks. And that the proprietors of 
flocks, living at a distance, may know something of our 
sheep, we state that for the original stock, from which 
the most of our present stock is derived, we paid from 
$70 to $175 a sheep, than which none better were 
brought from Spain. They were of the Paular, Mon- 
tacho, and Negretti flocks. They have been kept and 
improved with great care ever since they were pur- 
chased, under the immediate attention of one of the 
owners of them. Witha view to a favourable cross, 
we imported in the year 1822, a back fromm Saxony, se- 
lected by a good judge, and bought without limitation 
as to price. He was one of the first two imported, and 
the choice of those two. From a cross of this buck 
with dur best Merino ewes,—not ewes matured into 
what are called full bloods,—we have fifty bucks, com- 
ing two years old. Inthe autumn of 1823, we import- 
ed another buck.and three ewes, selected by the same 
agent; and from these ewes we have three ram lambs, 
about eight months old. We have also seventy-five 
half blood Saxon ram lambs, the cross of last year.— 
-The half bloods—the full blood Saxon lambs—and ei- 

ther of the full blood Saxon bucks we offer forsale. 

1. C. BATES, 

SAMUEL HENSHAW. 

N. B. Letters addressed fo I. C. Bates, Northamp- 


ton, or S. Henshaw, Boston, will be duly attended to. 
Northampton, (Mass.) Sepi 24, 1824. 








Removal. 


_ Agricultural Establishment is removed from 
No. 20 Merchants Row to No. 5, north side of the 
Old Market, up stairs, where is for sale, a general as- 
sortment of the most approved Farming Implements, 
together with Willis’s improved Straw Cutter and Blind 
Fastenings. Sept. 25. 





—— 


TERMS OF THE FARMER. 


(<> Published every Saturday, at Taree Doiiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within siziy days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Frrry Cents. 
(<< No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 
—_— 


JOB PRINTING 





exccuted with neatness and despatch, on reasonable 
terms at this Office. 





